What the quack lacks: If someone in your family gets 
sick, you immediately call a doctor you can trust. We 
do not call someone whom we know to be a "'quack"'-- 
someone who is a boastful pretender to medical skills. 
What the quack lacks is purpose, knowledge, skills and 
experience. In treating those about us who are "sick," 
we Christians dare not send "quacks."' In fact, each of 
us must ask ourselves: "Are we quacks? Are we fake? Dc 
we boast and pretend to be something which we're not?" 
We cannot help others very effectively as Christians 
if we are ignorant and unskilled ourselves in the 
ways and teachings of our Christ. 
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“Maybe you hadn’t better give them that ‘up on your 
toes’ exercise!” 
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backstage at Bethlehem | 
by Roy R. Winkelmann 


eun as | entered backstage, 
but I was immediately im- 
pressed with its cosmic proportions. 
The wings were tremendous. The 
scene in the stage center was com- 
paratively small. Yet, the setting 
was so designed that everything 
seemed to blend together, as though 
the center scene continued endlessly 
into the backdrop. 
The director was not in sight, but 
I supposed him to be somewhere 
near, since everything seemed to be 
in readiness. In fact, I had a rather 
confident feeling that the audience 


‘he production had not yet be- 


Mr. Winkelmann is pastor of the United Church 
of Christ (E and R), Elk Grove, Ill. 
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would later comment at length upor 
the careful planning and prepara 
tion. And so, while there was ar 
air of anticipation backstage, ne 
commotion nor confusion could bs 
noted as the cast waited. I supposs 
I should not have wandered throug! 
the stage entrance, but the billboare 
announcement outside had been toc 
fascinating to ignore. The word 
had announced: 
Tonight 
“The Birth at Bethlehem” 
A Symbolic Drama 

In smaller lettering was the fur 
ther information: Based on the his 
torical narrative, “The Nativity o 
Jesus.” 
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It was the phrase, “symbolic 
drama,” which attracted my atten- 
tion in particular. I supposed this 
to mean that the supporting actors 
were not to be praised for their 
theatrical abilities, but observed for 

the truths which their respective 
roles portrayed. 
The leads— Mary, Joseph, the 
Child, King Herod—were not yet on 
“stage. Over on one side a group in 
white sang softly, as though in brief 
rehearsal. I recognized these as 

angels. And then, at different 

points, I saw three other groups, 
ready to go on stage at the proper 
time. 

Approaching the first group, I 
noticed that these persons were vari- 


cusly costumed, including military 
and civilian. Some were covered 
with dust, as though they had just 
completed a long journey. 

“Who are you?” I asked. 

One young man, an adventurous 
sort of fellow, appointed himself 
spokesman and replied, “Oh, we are 
guests of the inn.” 

“And whom or what do you sym- 
bolize?” I asked. 

“We are the symbol of the Pri- 
vate- Worldly.” 

“The Private-Worldly?” I asked. 
He seemed to enjoy my puzzlement. 

“Yes,”’ he said, and then went on, 
“You see, people commonly believe 
that on Christmas night, while the 
Babe was being born in the manger, 
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life in the inn was just one big 
brawl, with everyone having a gay 
old time. Well, of course, there are 
always some persons who cut loose 
as soon as they get away from home. 
But remember, most of these per- 
sons at the inn were travelers, not 
carousers. They were tired and 
dirty, and looking for a place to stay 
overnight, just as in our modern 
hotels.” 

It was evident that this young 
man not only had studied his lines, 
but much more than his lines. 

“But the Private-Worldly idea— 
where does that fit in?” 

He seemed a bit disgusted at my 
apparent dullness. 

“T said it was like a modern hotel, 
and you know from your own ex- 
perience what hotel guests are like. 
Unless it is a convention—and Beth- 
lehem was no convention—the aver- 
age traveler is pretty much alone. 
He has personal matters on his mind 
—his destination, the reason for his 
journey, or thoughts of the folks 
back home. He sits in the lobby, 
reading, or staring into space. He 
talks to practically no one, except to 
ask for mail or his key at the desk. 
He lives in his own private world, 
and is little concerned with what is 
going on in the worlds of the other 
euests. He lives his life all to him- 
self. He is, therefore, Private- 


Worldly.” 
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“And how do you apply this sym. 
bolism to Bethlehem?” I wanted t 
know. 

“Tt should be rather obvious t 
you,” he answered meaningfully 
“We symbolize that most deadly at 
titude — indifference. We are the 
religiously neutral people. We 
neither loved nor hated the Babe 
Being wrapped up in our own pri 
vate worlds, we simply ignorec 
him.” 

I caught the point and thought o 
Studdert-Kennedy’s lines: 

When Jesus came to Birmingham 
they simply passed him by, 
They never hurt a hair of Him, 

they only let Him die. 

“By the way,” I said, “Who i 
that unhappy-looking fellow ove 


there in the corner?” 


“Oh, him!” my informan 
laughed. “He is the inn keeper. Hi 
unhappiness arises from the fac 
that some actors virtually live th 
role they play*He sometimes think 
he really did turn Mary and Josepl 
away.” 

“And he is unhappy because h 
did not know better?” 

“Not that so much. The im 
keeper is unhappy because all th 
abuse he has had to take from thos 
persons who think they would hav 
treated Mary and Joseph differentl 
had they been in his place.” 


I thought I detected a note of 
skepticism in the young man’s voice. 
I thanked him and moved on. 

The next group I recognized at 
once—the shepherds. I felt that this 
interview would be less complicated. 

“What do you shepherds symbol- 
ize?” | asked. 

“We represent the Unworldly,” 
one of them replied. 

Private-Worldly. And now Un- 
worldly. I began to see the direc- 
tion in which this symbolism was 
leading. 

“What do you mean by Un- 
worldly? Do you mean Unworldly 
in the sense of those who are satis- 
fied with the simple things of life, 
who are free of lust and material 
ambitions ?” 

“Tf by simple, you mean naive,” 
the shepherd replied, “Then the an- 


All illustrations by Charles Newton 


swer is No. Shepherds represent 
neither simpletons nor morons, and 
certainly not fools. Let us say, in- 
stead, that the Unworldly are not 
those who ignore worldliness, but 
those who have overcome worldli- 
ness.” 

“You mean they have won a great 
moral victory over temptation,” I 
suggested. 

The man paused briefly in serious 
thought, and then said, “I suppose 
in some instances that would be 
true. More often, however, the term 
‘great moral victory’ would be too 
pompous, too theological, too high- 
sounding.” 

I winced at that. 

“It is better to say that the Un- 
worldly have found a certain kind 
of peace which possesses its own 
satisfaction, a peace that believes in 
an essential goodness in life, a peace 
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content with striving to keep com- 
mon virtues, a peace that finds 
power in communion with the stars, 
a peace that passes understanding.” 

‘“‘Now you are quoting scripture, ” 
I said. 

“Well?” 

I made no further comment but 
hastened on to my next question: 
“How do you relate this Unworldly 
symbolism to Bethlehem?” 

“The shepherds were the first to 
whom the Babe was revealed. Is it 
not reasonable to expect that per- 
sons who are not all wrapped up in 
their own ambitions and_ fears. 
would be most ready to believe such 
a Babe had come?” 

He sank into a meditative posture, 
as though he had completely an- 
swered my question and nothing re- 
mained to be said. I moved on to 
the third group. 

This, of course, was the wise men. 
Though I could not tell whether 
there were three or four. I put my 
question directly: “Who or what do 
you symbolize?” 

“We,” said one, “symbolize the 
Other-Worldly.” 

I raised an eyebrow at that. 

“We know what you are think: 
ing,” said one of the others. “The 
idea of other-worldliness has come 
into disrepute, suggesting an unreal. 
istic, starry-eyed, housetop kind o! 
thinking. If the term offends you. 


perhaps you could suggest another 
term by which you would indicate 


_ the belief in a definite relationship 
_ between heaven and earth, and a 


further belief that history, while 


- lived and made on hourly and daily 


schedules, is actually laid out in 
blocks of centuries.” 

“The term does not offend me,” 
I hastened to assure my hosts, “but 
I must admit that it has been made 
offensive in some quarters.” 

“That is unfortunate, of course,” 


said one of the men. “It creates 


considerable misunderstanding and 
blinds people to the real meaning of 
our symbol.” 

“Then would you say that the real 


-meaning of other-worldly is the be- 


lief in a long-range, divinely-di- 
rected plan which shall eventually 
come to pass?” 

“That sums it up rather well,” 


said the first man, and the others 


nodded their heads in agreement. 
“You need not tell me how the 

symbol of other-worldly fits into 

Bethlehem,” I said, “It is very clear 


to me.” 


As I walked offstage, I picked up 
a program. On the front were these 
words: “He came to his own home, 
and his own people received him 
not. But to all who received him, 
who believed in his name, he gave 
power to become children of God.” 


among top teen photos 


ETTING a good photo does not always depend on fancy photo equip: 

ment. Take a look at these three award-winning photos in the 195é€ 
Kodak High School Photo Contest. Most of the winning pictures were 
taken with simple equipment without a cross-coupled diaphragm in the lot 
This points up a fact which the directors of this teen contest have long 
stressed—that the ability to see a picture, to sense picture possibilities in 
simple, everyday things, is far more important than the equipment. Waiting 
for the big picture opportunity and shooting fast when it comes along 
doesn’t always mean an action shot, either. Many of the young photog 
raphers had a top shutter speed of only 1/50th of a second. Of course. 
some of the pictures were made with more advanced equipment. WWV 


This prize- 
winning picture — 
was taken by 

Jean Lehto, 14, 


: 
of Baraga, Mich. 
: 


Tom Barker, 17, 
f Rochester, N. Y., 
won an award with 
this photo in the 
(1958 Kodak High 
: School Photo 
> Contest. 


Douglas Gilbert, 
15, a student at 
Holland (Mich.) 
High School, won 
second prize in 
his division and 
class with this 
snow scene. 
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Lew Merriam for Monkmeyer Press 


In planning your holiday parties 


don’t invite Ethyl 


by Roger Burges 


g 


some positive pointers for parties with punch 


of questionmen were to take a 

teenage poll on the drinking 
question this month, chances are 
he'd be surprised at the outcome. 

Fact is there’s a growing feeling 


lig Mr. Gallup or one of his crop 


_ among a lot of the under-20 crowd 


that Ethyl] 


(the kind of alcohol 


found in all intoxicating drinks) 


_ just ain’t what she’s advertised to be. 


When front-page stories headline 
YOUTH SHOOTS TWO OTHERS 
AFTER BEER FEST and DRINK- 
ING TEENAGER OVERTURNS 
CAR — FOUR KILLED, the smart 
young set begins to wonder if all 
the brew ads are as honest and 
forthright as they look on the sur- 
face. The idea that “beer belongs” 
begins to pale some. So does the 
distinctiveness of certain “men of 
distinction.” 

More and more young people are 
beginning to catch on to the fact 


~ that the multi-million dollar annual 


liquor advertising bill is selling a lot 
of false propaganda in addition to 


_ the bottled “courage” and “hilarity” 


it touts. 

In many locales the kids them- 
selves are ruling out liquor for pri- 
vate or public functions—not just 
while they’re under age, but perma- 
nently. And not content with the 
old-line adages that preached the 
“evils” of drink, they’re stepping out 


Mr. Burgess is Associate Secretary and Director of 
Communications of the Methodist Board of Tem- 
perance. 
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with a whole new set of positive 
answers to the question “Why not 
have a beer?” 

Basic to all of them is the reply, 
“I don’t need it.” Joe and Josephine 
Doakes are discovering that they 
can be just as popular, have just 
as good a time, and be a lot surer of 
getting home in one piece if they 
don’t get their stimulation out of a 
bottle. 

It all boils down to a whole new 
youth emphasis on alternatives to 
alcohol. Typical of this new atmos- 
phere is the “parties with punch” 
plan now catching on among many 
youth. Designed around the idea 
that there’s more fun in a carefully 
planned shindig than in one that’s 
alcohol-soaked, the plan stresses 
party tips, decorations, choosing a 
party theme, good entertainment, 
and to top it—some recipes for 
punch that really have punch. But 
no alcohol! 

For instance, a booklet produced 
by The Methodist Board of Temper- 
ance contains recipes for drinks 
like “Tropical Delight,” “Charm 
Cooler,” “Grape Glamour,” and a 
definitely cool “Mint Surprise” that 
would put any bartender to shame. 

Add the proper setting, with party 
favors and a pretty girl behind a 
sparkling punch bowl and you’ve 
got a combination that is very so- 
cial, full of savoire faire, and decid- 
edly great. 
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parties with punch 


In addition to a lot of tips on how 
to throw a successful “party with 
punch,” the booklet features admon- 
itions in rhyme to add to its theme. 
Sample: 

Everyone wants to be modern 

This we think is true, 

So you'll want to remember in 

serving 

An “old fashioned” is now taboo! 

The “parties with punch” idea is 
probably so popular because the 
current crop of pre-graduates has 
been far from content with the old- 
line answers to a problem they face 
constantly—so, they’ve started creat- 
ing their own answers. Emphasis is 
on the positive, rather than the nega- 
tive “don'ts.” 

Now that most of the old-scare 
theories describing the _ terrible 


things one drink of alcohol will do 
to the gizzard have been dispelled 
by modern science, a new genera- 
tion is finding that positive, con- 
structive answers are plentiful and 
just as effective. — 

Alcohol is still harmful, physically 
and socially. Science and the head- 
line have proved that beyond a 
shadow of a doubt, but teens are 
discovering that they make a lot 
more headway with arguments de- 
signed to point out the benefits of 
alcohol-free living rather than by 
pointing to skid row and shuddering 
in horror. : 

In general, today’s young people 
are just standing up for their rights 
—the right to a fifth freedom rather 
than another fifth—the right not to 
drink. VVV 


Lots of teens are 
enjoying parties’ 
with punch but rt 
alcohol. 
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i recipes for party drinks . . . 
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Meet Bossie Betty. She 
has to have her own way, 
and knows exactly what 
she wants. Then if she 
does not get her way, she 
sits and sulks. 


Meet Off-the-Subject 
Oliver. This guy can 
always think of something 
completely outside 
committee work to talk 
about, and often disrupts 
the meeting. 


finally got to the meeting, 


Every meeting the whole 
committee waits for her 


Meet Promising Pete. He’s 
a gem at a committee 
meeting. He’s full of 
ideas and volunteers for 
work, but his promises 
end with his ideas. He 
avoids work! 


Meet Late Lou. She 


but was late as usual. 


arrival. 


Meet Tired Teddy. After 
he comes bustling into the 
meeting, he loses all life 
and yawns, rubs his eyes, 
or falls asleep. He’s a 
committee “dead head.” 
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your help is needed. . 


More than “old MacDonald’ 


“4 HERE'S hard work to be done 


on the farm and plenty of 

it, but farming is a wonder- 
ful life, a whole way of life in it- 
self.” 

This statement concluded a report 
on the celebrated “Farm Problem” 
before a large university history 
class. The speaker, a middle-aged 
woman, had detailed the problem of 
declining farm prices. She pointed 
to the drop in the number of farms 
in the United States. Then came the 
climax of her report. 

“T was reared on a farm. I know 
the hard work that’s involved, the 
careful planning that is necessary, 
the misfortune that comes when the 
sow rolls over on the little pigs. I 
left the farm to come to the city to 
live, not realizing that by doing so 
This is the third in a series of vocational ar- 
ticles. Dr. Burt is Educational and Vocational 
Counselor at Sewart Air Force Base, near Nashville, 


Tenn., and author of Your Vocational Adventure 
published by Abingdon Press. 
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By Jesse C. Burt 


I was putting my community tha 
much further into debt.” 

The woman explained she though 
that it would be “stylish” to come t 
the Big City; that there was nothin; 
on the farm. 

Her report caused considerabl 
discussion. One of the students com 
mented, “What most of us knov 
about farming we learned fror 
singing ‘Old MacDonald Had © 
Farm.’ Maybe this is part of th 
problem.” 

It nray well“Se that an overlooke: 
phase of the Farm Problem is foun 
in the way that many of us seem t 
take agriculture for granted. Ye 
our cities couldn’t exist withor 
farms. The farm and city are mt 
tually dependent in many ways -— 
the city provides the market, th 
farm provides the commodities. 

Loss of manpower to the cit 
is a contributing factor to the Fart 


Problem. City lights dazzle the eyes 
of many a farm youth. In one move 
to the city, the farm youth may toss 
away training, experience, and in- 
sights gained in his lifetime—plus a 
' lot of other things, including the col- 
lective farming experience of his 
family. 
' It’s understandable that not every- 
one wants a farm life; there are 
always preferences which must be 
-respected. If the farm-residing 
youth has really dug into his apti- 
tudes, made careful vocational plans, 
and received specialized help along 
the way, and a city occupation 
seems to suit him better, then he’s 
justified in migrating to an urban 
' center. 
But is this the way it’s being done 
_ in thousands of cases every year? 
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Farming has 
become very 
mechanical as 
these winners 
in the National 
4-H Tractor 
Club program 
will tell you. 


AP Photo 


From across the nation come re- 
ports that many, many farm youths 
fall for the “bright lights routine.” 
Studies show that all too often the 

nlgrating young person is attracted 

by some superficial city career. One 
of the most frequent reasons given 
for leaving the farm is, “I want a 
job where I can be dressed up.” 

If you now live on a farm and 
are reasonably happy, perhaps this 
is sound advice for you: Stay where 
you are. 

If you’re vaguely discontented 
with your farm life, why not add a 
little texture to your experiences? 
For instance, look around at the var- 
ious contests that are open to farm 
youth — both boys and girls. In 
some counties you can win a prize 
for baking the best biscuits, design- 
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Down on the farm 


ing the most attractive dress, and 
raising the best hogs, to mention 
three. 

You can attend a college or uni- 
versity and learn about new meth- 
ods in agriculture. This informa- 
tion you can utilize on your own 
farm. 

Interested, alert, and reasonably 
energetic farm youth can do much 
to better their communities through 
getting information and putting it 
to work. 

Good sources include: National 
Grange, Farm Bureau, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, state de- 
partments of agriculture, county 
demonstration agents, 4-H Clubs, 
Future Farmers of America, farm 
magazines, Extension Service, and 
the services provided by land grant 
colleges and universities. 

Remember that there are innumer- 
able kinds of farm operations. Given 
the proper information, there’s no 
reason why you shouldn’t follow 


Roger Miller) 
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your own inclinations. This is ex 
actly what farm youth are doing. 

There’s unusual opportunity 
in the agriculture specialties, and 
some of the careers now open might 
prove interesting to non-farm youth. 
The U. S. needs every year about 
10,000 agriculture specialists, nearly 
twice the number our colleges anc 
universities are producing. These 
careers include agricultural exten 
sion service workers, vocationa 
agriculture teachers, agricultural re 
search workers, agricultural econo 
mists, agricultural finance workers 
agricultural engineers, soil scien 
tists, soil conservationists, and agri 
cultura] journalists. For more infor 
mation consult your land grant col 
lege or university. 

At present the farm organization 
are stepping up a public relation 
drive to let America know the “Bi 
Farm Story.” 

In view of the facts, it’s high time 
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Stained glass windows decorate both our front and back 
covers. On the back cover, a master artist put his dedicated 
craftsmanship to work to shape the intricate designs and 
lines of the nativity scene. On the front cover, similar devo- 
tion to their work also makes the picturing of Mary and 
Joseph and the Babe something to be admired. But inspiring 
both is the simple but awe-filled story of the birth of Jesus. 
(Back cover photo by Armstrong Roberts; front cover by 
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on headlines and sidelines . . 


“Ralph, what 


are you doing 
out there?” 


NEW town dump has been the 
subject of newspaper head- 
lines in my town of Boston 


A 


_ recently. Not that Bostonians are es- 


pecially interested in dumps, but 
this one is particularly controversial. 

The proposal is to put it in the 
woods around Walden Pond, in the 
nearby suburb of Concord. There 
the famous author, Henry David 
Thoreau, spent two years in a cabin 
of his own building. The book 
Walden, which came out of that ex- 
perience, is one of the most fasci- 
nating accounts ever written of 
man’s adventure with the world of 


- nature. 


Thoreau had a lot of interesting 
ideas. He was contemptuous of 
newspapers and all their “gossip” 
about far places and people. Con- 


- cord was his world, he said. The 


J 


main thing in life, he thought, was 
to face reality closely and squarely. 
“J went to the woods because I 


Dr. Stowe is Educational Secretary for the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
This is the last in a series of stimulating news 
comment columns. 


By David M. Stowe 


wished to live deliberately, to front 
only the essential facts of life, and 
see if I could not learn what it had 
to-teach. .3).” 

And yet Thoreau lived in a very 
big way within his little Concord 
world. It was his firm base for far- 
ranging thoughts and concerns. He 
read the literatures of many conti- 
nents. He opened himself deliber- 
ately to the biggest ideas of man- 
kind. Actually, he was far more con- 
cerned about some things than he 
was willing to admit. He spoke up 
strongly against the Mexican War 
which he believed his nation was 
waging unjustly. 

Toward Negro slavery he was un- 
compromising. When he refused to 
pay taxes to a government which 
made slavery legal, he was thrown 
into the town jail. His friend Emer- 
son came to look _ reprovingly 
through the bars and ask, “Henry, 
what are you doing in there?” 

“Ralph,” came the reply, “what 
are you doing out there? WVV 
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“The Apostle Paul,” by Lucas Cranach, the Elder 


of a church. And suppose for 
some reason or other you have 

to be away from your parish for a 

long period of time. Like most pas- 

lors, you would soon start worrying 

— about the people in your parish. 

~ You would think about Mrs, Smith 
who has been ill, or the important 
consistory meeting that you had to 
miss, or the new Sunday church 

~ school materials which should have 
been introduced, and many. other 
things. You would wonder just how 
they were getting on without you. 

_ Then, one day, much to your sur- 
prise, a church member who is away 
on a business trip drops in on you 

-and reports that the church is get- 

__ ting along very well. They miss you, 

of course, but the lay people are fol- 

_ lowing your directions and doing a 

good job. 

What a relief! You feel like writ- 

_ ing the people at home and telling 
_ them that you’re proud of them! 

S About 1900 years ago, this was 


4 S UPPOSE that you are a minister 


_— Mr. Carey is Chaplain and Assistant Professor of 
| Religion, Catawba College, Salisbury, N. C. This 
| is his second in a series of three reviews of books 
of the Bible. 


| ‘Chessalonians 


By John J. Carey 


the same sort of situation which 
prompted Paul’s first letter to the 
church at Thessalonica. Paul and 
his two companions, Silvanus and 
Timothy, had started a church at 
Thessalonica on Paul’s second mis- 
sionary journey. (You can read 
about this in Acts 17: 1-10.) They 
stayed in Thessalonica several 
months, preaching and working 
among the people. When the Jews 
became aroused because of Paul’s 
preaching, he left Thessalonica and 
went to Athens, where he started 
another church. 

Paul was worried about his 
friends in Thessalonica, though, and 
he wanted to go back and see how 
things were going. It was just a 
little church and needed lots of gui- 
dance. When he realized he could 
not get back himself, he sent his 
close friend and co-worker, Tim- 
othy, to find out how they were get- 
ting along. 

Paul then left Athens and went to 
Corinth. While he was there Tim- 
othy caught up with him and gave 
him a most favorable report on the 
Thessalonians: The people were be- 
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| Thessalonians 


ing faithful in their worship and 
were living at peace with one an- 
other.. Paul was overjoyed to hear 
this. He sat down and wrote the let- 
ter which has been preserved in the 
New Testament as I Thessalonians. 

I Thessalonians is the sort of 
letter that any sensitive pastor might 
write to a congregation he knew 
and loved. When Paul wrote it he 
had no idea he was writing for pos- 
terity. His sole purpose was to com- 
mend the Thessalonians for their 
faithfulness and to answer a few 
questions which they had sent him 
via Timothy. 

I Thessalonians is consequently a 
warm and personal letter. It shows 
us the gentle and pastoral side of 
Paul, who is usually thought of as 
a fiery evangelist. 

The first three chapters of the 
letter have an enthusiastic and 
thankful tone. Paul gives thanks to 
God for the good report he has re- 
ceived from Timothy. He reminisces 
about his days with them and tact- 
fully answers some of the charges 
which his Jewish opponents had 
made against him (2:1-12). He 
tells them that he has wanted to get 
back to see them, and assures them 
that all the while he has been away 
he has been praying for them (1: 
2-3; 2: 17-18). 


There were, however, a few minor 
concerns that Timothy had brought 
to his attention. Some of the ex- 
Gentiles were not clear about the 
Christian approach to sex; Paul cau- 
tions them to refrain from immoral- 
ity, for the Christian believes that 
the body is consecrated to God (4: 
3-8). 

A few Christians at Thessalonica 
apparently thought that the second 
coming of Christ was so near at 
hand that they didn’t have to work. 
They would just loaf until Judgment 
Day. Paul tells them to “get to 
work” and not depend on someone 
else for their daily bread. 

Others were concerned about the 
fate of their friends who had died 
since Paul left. Did this mean they 
would not be able to respond when 
Christ returned? Paul assures them 
even the dead will be raised on that 
final day (4: 13—5: 11). The letter 
ends with Paul urging them to be 
steadfast and loyal to their high 
calling. 

Paul's first Jetter to the Thessa- 
lonians is one of the warmest and 
most intimate of all the New Testa. 
ment writings. [If you want to catch 
a glimpse of the gentle, affectionate 
side of Christianity’s greatest mis. 
sionary, just read this letter! 


vVVV 


The Bible is a hall of mirrors in which we may see the reflection of 
every kind of emotion that we know in ourselves.—O. H. Baker 
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ACROSS 


. Received 

. Christmas is a 
. Avenue (abbr.) 
. Worth 

. Night before Christ- 


mas 


. To pass 
. Snug retreat 
. What is most impor- 


tant about Christmas 


. Works for money for 


Christmas gifts 


“hristmas crossword 


= k= 
Pte n an g 
iene Pel 


he 


Down 


. Concluding passage of 


music 


. Christ taught men a 


new concept of 


. To bestow freely 
. Something we can give 


to Christ through the 
church 


. Devastation 
. Christmastide 
. The wise man saw 


M2 
13. 


by Carol and John Conner 


Christ’s star in the 
Part (abbr.) 

A way to express 
thanks to God at 
Christmas 

. Him 

. Ireland (abbr.) 

goes with Christ- 
mas for most North 
Americans. 


(Answers on page 30) 
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Are we hopelessly 
headed for 


sudden oblivion? 


dicted dreadful days when 

civilization might be wiped out 
of existence everywhere, and only 
the barren earth remains. Top minds 
of nearly every nation have been 
racing against time to devise more 
devastating weapons. The full pos- 
sibilities are enough to make any 
thoughtful person quake. 

Are we swiftly roaring into irre- 
versible oblivion? Has God actually 
turned away from us? Has the 
whole mighty epoch of the creation 
and development of man been just a 
tragic experiment doomed to  fail- 
ure? 

Certainly from some points of 
view being cracker-barreled across 
the world, one would say yes, the 
end isn’t far ahead. 

Is it sensible to just laugh off such 
predictions, even when our top sci- 
entists urge us to take them seri- 
ously? Is it too late to turn the tide 
of events? Are there still some posi- 
tive ways to meet the challenge? 

I am sure that God our Father 


“ OME scientists have openly pre- 
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expects us to meet it hopefully anc 
effectively with his help through Je. 
sus Christ. I have had dark moment: 
of doubt, yet they still have beer 
studded with light from the star of 
Bethlehem. 

I can’t pinpoint all the reasons fon 
my solid belief, any more than the 
shepherds could pinpoint their hope: 
on that night when they came to the 
stable. I simply know that it makes 
the best sense to me to believe tha’ 
our Father intends us to find intelli 
gent and right answers to the worl« 
dilemma. God is truly with us. 

Jesus came to remind us that we 
are not lost in the vast universe. We 
are children of God, even when we 
forget that we are. Of course, w 
have made mistakes. Some of ow 
best attempts to help ourselves have 
sometimes increased the very anxi 
elies we hoped to diminish by sucl 
inventions. For example, swif 
means of world communication 
bring us bad news as well as gooc 
tidings. Printing presses more oftet 
pour out tons of paper and ink t 


e a clinical psychologist 
with special interest 
in youth and their problems 


@ a Fellow in the consulting 
division of the American 
Psychological Association 


bring alarm rather than hope, to 
create fear and anger rather than 
intelligent attitudes and good will. 
The good news of real advances 
against disease and crime, hate and 
destruction is often relegated to a 
‘small corner of the “women’s page.” 
If you read only the surface news, 
you may feel the world is indeed 
doomed with no hope of redemption. 

The only true remedy for morbid 
fear is the daily intimate companion- 
ship of God through Chrisi. His 
presence doesn’t alter the facts of 
life as much as his presence in our 
hearts alters our minds. 

In this new sense, everyday be- 
comes Christmas. Everyday we can 
hear God’s angels say directly to 
us: “Be not afraid; for behold I 
bring you good news of a great joy 
which shall come to all the people; 
for to you is born this day in the 
‘id of David a Savior who is Christ 

e Lord.” 

Does your heart clearly hear these 
words ? VVV 

(Copyright 1958. All rights reserved.) 


Copyright 1958, Gospel Trumpet Co. 


‘Stop singing, ‘wash me, 
shall be whiter than snow 


and [ 


9999 
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Little Rock Called 
"Excuse" for North 


Dr. Margaret Mead, famed an- 
thropologist, said that the school cri- 
sis in Little Rock, Ark., was being 
used by northerners as “an excuse 
for inaction” in solving their own 
racial segregation problems. 

At a news conference held in con- 
nection with the 57th annual meet- 
ing of the American Anthropolog- 
ical Association, Dr. Mead said that 
there was a national tendency to be 
“everlastingly reforming someone 
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else” while ignoring the fact that 
there was “not one community in 
the nation that is free of the stigma” 
of racial prejudices. 

“Little Rock,” she said, has be- 
come “the best way of dodging 
every other issue in the world.” 

Dr. Mead said racial segregation 
must not be handled as a regional 
problem but rather considered as 
part of an international moral re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of the 
children of the world. : 


German Guild Cites 
American Movie 


The U.S. motion picture, “The 
Defiant Ones.” was named _ the 
“best film of the month” by the 
Evangelical (EKID) Film Guild o} 
Germany. The taut story of two ru 
away white and Negro convicts, th 
film was described by the guild a 
“courageously showing the way t 
ward peaceful coexistence of the di 
ferent. races.”,, 


As national Luther League 
prexy, Judy Ford reported 
recently to a thousand 
United Lutheran Church 
officials. At one point in her 
report, Judy did a hula hoop 
dance to illustrate the recent 
craze. Then she presented 
the hoop to Dr. Franklin 
Clark Fry, church leader. 


Dayton (O.) Journal-Herald 


RNS Photo 
More than 1500 persons signed up for the first college course in Bible study 
ever offered on TV in the Washington, D.C., area. In the studio with the 
instructor each week are 12 students to give a classroom atmosphere. 


Singapore Schools Offer 
Religious Instruction 


The Ministry of Education in 
Singapore has issued a decree per- 
mitting nearly 100,000 children in 
public schools to receive instruction 
either in formal religion or in ethics. 
The purpose of this decree is to 
“help combat juvenile delinquency 
and to provide a basis for resisting 
Communism.” 

The decree left it to the parents 
to decide what religion is to be 
jaught their children. Those who do 
not wish to have their children in- 
structed in religion wil] be required 
to enroll them in the ethics course. 


Of the 98,966 pupils in govern- 
ment schools, 29,000 will take the 
ethics course. The rest will study 
religion, the largest group being 
those studying Buddhism. 


Teen Drinking 
Starts at Home 


At a recent convention of the Na- 
tional Licensed Beverage Associa- 
tion, Gerry E. Dudley, president of 
the association, said that most young 
people start drinking at home — 
usually at a family party or holiday 
celebration. Studies indicate that 
much teen drinking is done at home, 
er with parental consent. 
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Juvenile decency is given a big 
boost in the 28-minute motion pic- 


ture, “An American Girl.” The 
movie is based on an event that ac- 
tually happened to a midwestern 
teenager. The film probes into the 
emotional troubles that confuse de- 
cent young minds assaulted by the 
inconsistency between what people 
say ... and what they do! Writing 
up the event in her diary, Norma 
Davis comments: “You can’t let 
other people think for you; you 
have to think for yourself. Other- 
wise, you might just as well be in 
prison.” 

This film is excellent as a discus- 
sion starter for your youth group 
if you wish to probe into intergroup 
relations. Rental prints are avail- 
able from: Anti-Defamation League 
of B’nai B’rith, 515 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. (or your ADL 
regional office). 

A cow was given to a Negro 
couple in Americus, Ga., by the Pil- 
erim Fellowship of Plymouth Con- 
eregational Church, Minneapolis, 
Minn. A check for $150 with which 
to purchase the animal was_pre- 
sented to the Rev. Clarence Jordan, 
director of Koinonia farm, 
racial religious community near 
Americus, at the annual Twin City 
Pilgrim Fellowship rally. 


inter- 
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Dr. Jordan, who recommended 
the couple to the fellowship, related 
some of the trouble Koinonia farm: 
has gone through in recent years— 
legal pressure, economic boycott and 
physical violence such as shootings. 
bombings, and cross-burnings. 


“T know that someday this thing 
is going to change,” he said, | 
we are going to have a chance ta 
speak the mind of Jesus Christ on 
this earth.” : 

* * * 

If you’ ve read Roger Borsews 
article, “Don’t Invite “Ethyl!” ap. 
pearing on page 12 of this issue 
you'll note that the booklet, “Pattie 
With Punch,” is recommended. Con: 
taining 40 different recipes for at 
tractive non-alcohol drinks, th 
booklet is available for 50 cent 
from YouTH magazine, Room 30 


1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pe 


* * * 


Surveys show that more tha 
half the nation’s teenagers are cor 
cerned about being overweight. i 
you're one of these weight-worriers 
you ll be interested in a new book t 
help you combat your problem. Th 
Teen- age Diet Book by Ruth Wes 
published by Julian Messner, Inc} 
eating habits that are sli 
ming and fun. 


suggests 


Answers to Puzzle on Page 25 
Across 10. Eve Down 9. East 
3. Got ll. Elapse (Goda: > Wi2s.26: 
5. Holiday 14. Nest 2. Love 13. Pray 
7. Av. 15. Christ 3. Give 16. He 
8. Value 19. Earns 4. Talents 17. Ir. 
5. Havoc 18. Snow 
6. Yule 


PFers at the Bridgetown Church painted the Christmas scene 
on the wide expanse of window-wall in the fellowship hall. 


*Let’s do something different!”’ 


NEW educational building—contemporary in architecture with a wide 
expanse of window-wall—presented a Yuletide problem io ihe con- 
gregation of Bridgetown (CC) Church, Cincinnati, O. 
“What can we do to decorate for Christmas attractively and still not 
mar our new walls?” they asked. “And let’s do something different!” 
_ The church’s younger set brainstormed and came up with a novel idea. 
They would make “stained-glass” windows depicting the entire procession 
of shepherds, animals, wise men to the manger of Bethlehem. Using the 
creche figures (secured from YOUTH magazine) as a guide they would 
paint the scene on the window-wall. 
_ All three youth groups would meet together on the first Sunday in Advent 
for a traditional “hanging of the greens” program which would include 
work, fellowship, and worship. A youth committee meeting early in the 
Jall organized a work group, a worship group, and a supper detail. Thought- 
ful planning proved its merit. When the greens were hung, the pictures 
painted, the young people who participated knew the real joy of the Advent 
season—loving preparation for Christ’s coming. vVvVYV 
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Be not afraid; for be- 
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